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GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 


UNE 13, 1950 VOL. 16, No. 7 


| When Are We Too Old To Work? 


innouncer: 

If you’re planning to spend your vacation in New York this 
nonth, we invite you to be our guest at one of the next three. 
‘roadcasts of America’s Town Meeting. The programs of 
june 20, June 27, and July 4 will be presented from the ABC 
tudios, and you may obtain tickets by writing or stopping in 
t Town Hall. 

On July 11, your Town Meeting is proud to be a part of the 

‘oalgate University Conference on American Foreign Policy 
® Hamilton, New York. On July 18, we travel to Mobile, 
klabama, where we will be the guests of the Town Meeting 
association of Mobile. Remember, your Town Meeting stays 
m the air all summer long. 
Tonight, we are very happy to be associated with the 20th 
mniversary of the founding of the Rutgers University Labor 
astitute at New Brunswick, New Jersey. Now, to preside 
ver our discussion in the absence of George V. Denny, Jr., 
ere is our guest moderator, Houston Peterson, Professor of 
thilosophy at Rutgers University. Houston Peterson. (Ap- 
lause) 


loderator Peterson: 

| Good evening, young, old, and middle-aged. It is always an 
onor and pleasure to pinch-hit for Mr. Denny, although the 
ding often gets rough. 

' Tonight, we are the guests of the Labor Institute of Rutgers 
‘niversity—the State University of New Jersey. This is an 
specially appropriate time to be here, because the Institute 
‘now celebrating its 20th anniversary under the joint spon- 
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sorship of the New Jersey State Federation of Labor and t 
Workers Education Bureau. 

Starting with only 50 persons at the first conference, t’ 
Institute now has more than 400 labor representatives | 
annual attendance, and it can point with pride to some 
similar institutes in 40 states. 

Now, our question tonight: “When Are We Too Old " 
Work?” We’re talking more and more these days of increasii 
longevity and earlier retirement. Some people seem anxio 
to retire before they have started on their first job. So 
would work full time right up to the grave. And some wou 
taper off, like myself, by slow stages. The relations betw 
age, employment, and efficiency form a vast issue medical 
economically, and psychologically. 

Since tonight’s program was arranged, a conference ¢ 
aging, to be held in Washington from August 13 to August J 
has been called by Federal Security Administrator Ose: 
Ewing, at the direction of President Truman. So, in a sens 
ladies and gentlemen, our discussion tonight will be a prev ie 
of that important conference. 

We'll hear first from Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Chairman 
the Department of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
New York University, Chief of Rehabilitation Service 
Bellevue Hospital, and Associate Editor of the New Yoi 
Times. President Truman has just named Dr. Rusk to head 
committee which will review some of the medical probler 
of veterans. Dr. Rusk. (Applause) 


Dr. Rusk: 


Thank you, Mr. Peterson. We in the United States ha 
been profligate with our human resources as with our natur 
resources. Today in our nation, eleven and a half milli 
persons, or 1 in 13, are past the age of 65. Of the men in tk 
group, 46 per cent are active workers, but only half of thes 
and only one-tenth of the women who are working, are se! 
supporting. There are four and a half million heads of famili 
in the United States past 65. In 1948, one out of every for 
of these families, and two out of every three single older me 
existed on less than 20 dollars per week. 

I’m sure that Mr. Caples will agree that the problem 
supporting the aged is one of the most difficult econom 
problems of this and especially the coming generations. TI 
three primary methods of economic security in the advane 
years are through individual savings, public social insuranc 
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ind union and management pension plans. Under a private 
vings plan, an annuity of $100 a month at age 65 requires 
Drcleted savings of $15,000, but in 1949, the average 
vings of skilled and unskilled workers was only $200. Under 
Cr Old-Age and Survivors Insurance system, average old- 
ge insurance benefits are some 26 dollars per month, and 
ven among highly paid workers just a few dollars more. 
| Under current union and management programs, there are 
/number of serious issues which must be considered if the 
ans are to become a major source of old-age security. 
rimary among these is the effect which private pension plans 
ave on hiring older persons. Under most private pension 
lans that pay flat monthly sums at retirement, employers 
ho hire older workers face a heavier future pension liability 
hat has already resulted in their declining to hire the older 
vorkers. 
Compulsory retirement at 65 or younger and restrictions 
~ part-time work by pension recipients represent economic 
sss to the nation and to the individuals. 

The decision to retire voluntarily is a luxury which few 
ider workers can afford to exercise. It is of tremendous 
mportance, however, to those who have that privilege. Even 
sis group must have the opportunity to do something pur- 
eseful and constructive. The majority of all aged persons 
ave worked steadily and industriously in the society that 
espects only the productive. The ending of ability to do 
sinful work is for most a tragedy. It often symbolizes the 
nd of independence and of purpose in life. 

One suggestion that merits consideration is the establish- 
rent of an impartial panel who could periodically evaluate 
ider workers from the standpoint of health, productivity, 
motional attitudes, and personal factors, if the worker did 
ot elect to retire voluntarily. In accordance with the findings 
f such a panel, the older worker could then remain in his 
resent job, be placed on a less arduous task, be placed on 
artial pension with shorter hours and a corresponding de- 
rease in pay, or be retired. This decision would then be based 
n the physiological and psychological age of the worker, 
4ther than mere attainment of the chronological, arbitrary 
se of 65. 

I feel certain that Mr. Caples will agree that the problems 
f retirement cannot be solved through any single action or 
ngle program. It is essential in any contemplated program, 
owever, that the same attention which is paid to the eco- 
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nomic costs of such a program also be paid to the potenti 
emotional and social toll for the individual aging worker. W 
have added years to the life. It is also our responsibility 
add life to the years. (Applause) 


Moderator Peterson: 


Thank you very much indeed, Dr. Rusk. And now let u 
hear another viewpoint from our second speaker. William C 
Caples is manager of industrial relations at the Inland Stee 
Company, Chicago, where he has been employed since hi 
return from war service in the Pacific. “When are we too ol. 
to work,” Mr. Caples? (Applause) 


Mr. Caples: 


Thank you, Dr. Peterson. It’s cols in the United State! 
to overstate problems. Great cry and clamor arise from voca 
groups who want to change things—to save us from our ill 
in their way. 

The problem of the aged in the United States is one o 
these overrated problems. There is no evidence that ol 
people in this country die of starvation or because of lack o 
clothing, shelter, or medical care. Our poorhouses are no 
crowded with old people. Those who need are taken care o 
by their children, by relief, and by charitable institutions. 

First, let’s see what causes the problem and what is bein: 
done to solve it. The causes are twofold. When the econom: 
of this country was agricultural, there was no problem o 
older workers. Jobs on the farm could be found to fit th 
capacities and capabilities of older workers. When, in a perio 
of time, we moved from an agricultural to an industria 
economy, the arranging of jobs to fit capacities and capabilitie 
became more difficult. 

Because of the high level of our medical profession and ou 
sustained high standard of living, progressively larger pet 
centages of our population are attaining old age. There is cor 
siderable research presently being done on the diseases an 
infirmities of old age. I’m sure that Dr. Rusk will agree the 
it is probable that in the not too far future the life span wi 
be lengthened. Thus we will have more old people livin 
longer. 

This is all foreseeable. And what have we done about it? I 
many fields of endeavor it has been determined that at som 
set age, usually 65, workers must retire. Universities, goverr 
ment agencies of certain types, and some industries ar 
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‘xamples. So that these people would be economically inde- 
endent and not charges on their family or the community, 
ensions are provided. 

_ There is much to be said in favor of a fixed retirement age, 
ind it is a considerable advance from such things as the Hopi 
mdian custom of working their old to death. It gives long 
idvance notice of the time of retirement and allows a worker 
jo plan accordingly. It prevents favoritism, where one worker 
5 retained in service and another is retired. It avoids griev- 
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inces regarding the worker’s employability. It is an incentive 
© younger men. It results in general improvement of the 
iwerage productivity of the working force. It avoids being 
ermed unfit and it avoids the loss of prestige with family, 
llow workers, and associates because of unfitness. 

_ Dr. Rusk and his colleagues agree that a human’s rate of 
ieterioration, either mental or physical, is not constant or 
»redictable. Many reach retirement when in possession of all 
ineir faculties. This has given rise to people who advocate 
jaat workers should not retire; in other words, revert to a 
sustom or a system of working people to death. 

Such a viewpoint assumes that these people are useless, 
ibandoned. Nothing could be further from the truth. It may 
vell be that retirement is the beginning of a person’s greatest 
seriod of service. For instance, where early retirement is 
sermissible and pensions are provided, between a third and a 
yuarter retire before they are required to. They can then live 
© a less strenuous pace. They can enjoy leisure. They can and 
ia buy and operate small farms, start businesses, pursue con- 
tructive hobbies. 

They can and do devote themselves to public effort. A re- 
ired employee headed the Community Fund drive in a town 
ear here. Another is working on a committee to build a War 
Vlemorial. Volunteer organizations of all types, rendering 
‘reat service, always need workers. Schools, charities, and 
ommunity projects have obtained and are enjoying services 
vhich industry paid millions of dollars for—services and 
bilities these worthy causes would have been denied but for 
he retirement of the men who render them. Retirement 
rears are pay for years of service well rendered—the golden 
rears. Thank you. (Applause) 


fioderator Peterson: 


Thank you, Mr. Caples. Now, gentlemen, before we take 
he questions from our friends here on the floor, I wonder if 
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we couldn’t have a little exchange between the two of vou 
Dr. Rusk, you were the first speaker. Would you like to focu 
on some phase of Mr. Caples’ thoughts, sir? 

Dr. Rusk: I’ll have to take issue with Mr. Caples on hi 
statement that our poorhouses are not crowded with old 
people. I just checked today on our own farm colony in Ney; 
York City and found that the average age of the inmates ; 
the farm colony is 70 years. That is the average age. 

In the survey in ’42 in New York State, there were 4 006 
old people in institutions for the insane petance there were 
no other facilities—all the rest were so crowded that there 
were no other fit places for them to go. 


i 
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= —Fisher Body Div., General Motors Cort 


The knowledge and past performance of the older worker cat 
be utilized in job training. 


Too, I will have to take issue on the statement that if a 
worker is retired, it stigmatizes him as unfit. I think that if 
he is unable to work, it doesn’t stigmatize him any more than 
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illness. But today we’re stigmatizing all workers beyond the 
ge of 65 or 67 as unfit, because we won’t allow them to work. 
I think it’s fine to do civic work, and I think it’s grand to 
o everything that you can in the community. But if an 
findividual’s income is less than 26 dollars a month, or 34 dol- 
lars for a family, and if under the existing law i loses that 
ia if he earns more than 15 dollars a month, it doesn’t 
seem to me that it leaves him much time or opportunity either 
to work on or to concentrate his interest in community 
iactivities. 
| Mr. Peterson: Thank you very much, Dr. Rusk. Now, Mr. 
Caples, you may want to reply to the good doctor and also 
put a question to him yourself. Mr. Caples. 
_ Mr. Caples: Of course, we of the Middle West feel that 
there are places outside of New York, and I was referring to 
ithe poorhouses throughout the United States, which are not 
erowded. 

What I was trying to show was that when people retire from 
the fast pace of industry—and bear in mind that so long as 
all of you as consumers want more goods cheaper, industry 
‘yas to be efficient—there must be a method of relieving people 
from that fast pace and letting them go to other useful 
services. 

I want to pose a question to Dr. Rusk. Take these unbiased 
gentlemen, whom he refers to as a board, and let them 
examine Machinist A and Machinist B. And let them find 
that Machinist A is fit to work and Machinist B is not fit to 
work. And then convince Machinist B that he was not retired 
and that “A” was not retained because of the fact that “A” 
is the brother-in-law of the foreman! (Laughter) 

Dr. Rusk: Mr. Caples, we have to do that in medicine every 
day, whether it’s the brother-in-law of the foreman or not. 
The first thing that you have to be sure of is that they both 
can produce. And if they are producing and “A” doesn’t want 
to retire and doesn’t want to accept the word of the company 
doctor, let an unbiased medical panel, with all the specialists 
—both in the physical and the psychological problems—with 
all of the tools that we have, and there are many, come to a 
conclusion. And then that conclusion must be accepted by 
both the worker and the employer. 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you very much, Dr. Rusk and Mr. 
Caples. And now we'll turn to our questions in just a 
moment. But meanwhile, here is a message for our Town 


Hall listeners. 


Announcer: Town Hall listeners everywhere are enjoying 
our new book Good Evening, Neighbors which was published 
two weeks ago on the occasion of our Fifteenth Anniversary. 
Lf you haven’t ordered your copy of this interesting and enter 
taining story of America’s Town Meeting, do so tonight. Jus 
send $1 to Town Hall, New York 18, New York, and ask for 
the book Good Evening, Neighbors. In its 80 pages, you will 
find all the drama of Town Meeting’s 15 years—the insid 
story of how these programs are put together, with pictures 
and quotations of memorable discussions. 

And here’s another suggestion. When you order your cop 
of this attractive book, why not subscribe to the Town Meet- 
ing Bulletin for the next 11 weeks, so that you’ll have the; 
complete printed record of all our summer programs? Send: 
$1 for the book Good Evening, Neighbors and another $1 for! 
- your 11-week subscription. The address is Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. 

Now for our question period, we return you to our guest 
moderator, Houston Peterson. 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Peterson: Now Dr. Rusk and Mr. Caples, if you’re 
‘ready for the questions from the audience, I think we'll start 
‘here with a question for Mr. Caples. 

| Man: This is addressed to Mr. Caples. My question is, are 
'we too old to work at age 40? Some of the largest corporations 


‘in this country refuse to hire anyone over 40 years of age. 
\Why? . 

__ Mr. Caples: I think that that’s a rather broad statement. I 
‘think that this is true. People come to get jobs. There may be 
many reasons why they cannot work — lack of skill, the 
i\epinion of the employer that they will not be compatible with 
‘the other people in the organization. All of these things are 
‘human factors which the person applying for the job can 
‘control. He can’t control his age. There’s nothing he can do 
about it. So if he does not get a job and he happens to be 
im an age bracket, it’s an easy thing to blame his failure to 
obtain work on an age. 

I can’t speak for industry. I can say this in my own com- 
pany—we had that same accusation thrown at us in bargain- 
ing by the union last summer. They had an expert. We showed 
to their expert—and I can assure you he was not prejudiced 
ia our favor—our hiring ages, and he said that they clearly 
mdicated that there had been no discrimination because of 
age in the hiring in our company. I think that what is true 
sf my company is generally true of American industry. 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you very much, Mr. Caples. Dr. Rusk, 
here’s a question for you, sir. 

Lady: Dr. Rusk, do you favor the plan you spoke of for an 
employee, either in business or the professions, at age 60, say, 
if one wishes, to do half-time work? 

Dr. Rusk: Well, I think that, first, he has to be able to de- 
liver. But I think that if he can be used for half-time work, 
and if he has some skills that are available he should. 

In everything else except people, we prize the old—old 
wine, old violins, old lace. You only get the most priceless 
thing that human beings have—which is wisdom—by experi- 
ence. And you only get experience with age. Why do we throw 
this all out of the window at some given, magic 65 number? 

I think by all means there should be programs where indi- 
viduals could work part-time—in a consultating capacity, at 
a lighter job—complete programs designed to meet the needs 
of the individual, because that’s the thing that we’re interested 
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in tonight. I, at least, am interested not primarily in the 
economics but in the problem of the individual. 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Dr. Rusk. Now there are two 
questions here for Mr. Caples. I think we’ll take them in 
order. First, this gentleman right here. 

Man: I am vice president of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. My question is to Mr. Caples. Is is not} 
true that retirement should depend upon the industry in 
which the worker is employed? My union, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, established a retirement 
fund quite some years ago, and we have some experience. | 
Our rules provide that a male can retire at 65, and a female 
at 60. We have experience that, except those who are really | 
ill, people do not retire at that age. They don’t retire for two | 
reasons. | 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


HOUSTON PETERSON—Professor of Philosophy at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, where he has been lecturer and professor since 1929, Dr. 
Peterson is well known as an editor and educational broadcaster, 
and is the author of a number of books of a philosophical nature. 

Born in Fresno, California, and a graduate of Pomona College in 
Claremont, Calif. (B.A. 1919), he did graduate work at Columbia 
University (M.A., 1920 and Ph.D. 1929) and taught philosophy at 
that university until 1939. Dr. Peterson served as professor and 
head of the division of social philosophy at the Cooper Union 
Forum for fourteen years. He was recipient in 1931 of the Butler 
Medal from Columbia University. 
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Department of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of New York 
University College of Medicine, and is associate editor of the 
New York Times. He is a contributor of medical articles to the 
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WILLIAM G. CAPLES— Mr. Caples is Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions for the Inland Steel Company, and is a prominent figure in 
the field of labor relations. A former lawyer and a veteran of 

‘World War II, in which he served in the Pacific area, Mr. Caples 
has been with the Inland Steel Company since his return to 
private life. 


Mr. Peterson: Would you just put your question, sir? Our 
‘time is so limited. 

Man: Yes. First of all, it’s very hard for persons to retire. 
And then again, the main problem is that they cannot exist 
after retirement on the retirement benefit they get. 
| Mr. Caples: First, I assume that we would have taken care 
| of the economic wants of the people. Getting back to the indi- 
| vidual, I might say that we consider them as individuals from 
| the time they are hired—every day. 

_ Now the other thing depends upon the industry and the 
| wear and tear on the individual, and I agree with you that 
there is a good reason for varying retirement ages. For in- 
stance, a garment worker might retire at one age, a steel 
'worker at another, and a professional man at another. The 
| only thing is that the minute you start giving varying ages, 
you put a human factor in where one man is judging another 
man’s fitness to work. And that can be a very cruel thing, if 
human error enters in. 

_ Mr. Peterson: Thank you again, Mr. Caples. There’s another 
question for you, sir. 

Man: I am Vincent J. Murphy, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Jersey State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Peterson: Aren’t you a retired mayor of Newark, also, 
Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy: That was my happy privilege. (Applause) 
Mr. Caples, is it not true that skilled workers retain their 
working capacity beyond 65 better than unskilled? 

Mr. Caples: That has not been our experience. No. It seems 
that skilled and unskilled people retain their experience 
about the same. It’s very hard to differentiate between one 
and the other. 

Dr. Rusk: I want to make a comment on that last question. 
Mr. Caples says we bring in the human element. We’re dealing 
with human beings. I think we need the human element rather 
than just using the calendar. (Applause) 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Dr. Rusk. Dr. Rusk, the ladies 
seem to go for you tonight, and the men for Mr. Caples. For 
Dr. Rusk. 

Lady: Dr. Rusk, what about the domestic problem retire- 
ment will raise? Are wives to enjoy retirement too, or must 
they begin to work twice as hard? (Laughter) 

Dr. Rusk: Well, I'll tell you. I think that the housework 
gradually decreases with age. In the first place, because the 
family is spread out. You don’t have the problem of children 
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in the home in the older age groups. But I think that’s one 
of the best arguments against retirement, because you ladies 
now have an expectancy of about four years longer than th 
men. And if you’re 65, you will live four years longer than @ 
man of 65, so it looks to me like it’s pretty good business! 
(Laughter) 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Dr. Rusk. Now one more ques- 
tion, very quickly, for Mr. Caples. 

Man: I am president of the New Jersey State Building an 
Construction Trade Council. This question is for Mr. Caples. 
To what extent is the 65-year-old deadline occasioned by the 
outworn belief by workers that jobs are limited? We kno 
that employment begets employment, as ee ae 
breeds unemployment. 

Mr. Caples: Well, the thing is this. Of course, it is our job 
in industry to supply jobs, and we do it. Now, our experience 
with retiring people has not created jobs. It hasn’t created 
unemployment. It has merely been a human method by which 
we eliminate the old-aged in industry. 

Mr. Peterson: Dr. Rusk. Just a second, Dr. Rusk. 

Dr. Rusk: I think one thing we must remember: With 
modern medicine and modern nutrition, the man or woman 
of 65 today is usually not old—not in the sense that they were 
20 or 30 years ago. (Applause) Let’s judge on ability and not 
on chronology. If an individual can’t deliver at 40, let him 
retire. If he can deliver at 70, let him work. (Applause) 

Mr. Peterson: Thank you, Mr. Caples and Dr. Rusk. Now 
in just a moment, I’1] tell you about our subject and speakers 
for next week. 

Announcer: During the past two weeks, we have received 
many messages of congratulations on the occasion of Town 
Meeting’s Fifteenth Anniversary on the air. We have been 
unable to acknowledge all of them personally, but may we 
take this opportunity to express our sincere appreciation to 
all of you for your interest and support? Your continued 
loyalty is a great inspiration to all of us who are associated 
with Town Meeting. 

Weare particularly appreciative of the support of our local 
sponsors throughout the country. Perhaps you didn’t know 
that these Tuesday night discussions can be sponsored locally 
on your ABC stations. Banks, newspapers, department stores, 
labor unions, automobile dealers—in fact, all types of business 
firms and institutions sponsor Town Meeting in many cities 
as part of their community service. The manager of the sta- 
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America’s Town Meeting. 


‘Houston Peterson. 


tion to which you are listening will give you further infor- 
mation. You will find that it’s good business to sponsor 


Now, for news of next week’s program, here again is 
Mr. Peterson: First, on behalf of Town Hall and George 


V. Denny, Jr., I want to thank our host, the Labor Institute 
iof Rutgers University—the State University of New Jersey— 
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Responsible for Social Welfare? 

4.Are Divorces Ruining Our 
Children? 

5. What Progress May We Expect 
in the Next Half Century? 

6. Are We Fighting Communism 
Wisely? 


a 


for their hospitality and codperation in presenting this di 
cussion of an increasingly serious problem. 

Have you seen our new 80:page book entitled Go 
Evening, Neighbors? It’s an attractive and interesting sta! 
in words and pictures of Town Meeting’s 15 years on the ai 
For your copy, send $1 to Town Hall, New York\18, Ne 
York. If you would like a transcript of, ténight’s progra 
also enclose ten cents additional. The address is Fown Ha 
New York 18, New York. When you write, won’t you | 
us know what subjects you would like to hear on Town Ha 
this summer? We are considering such topics as, “A 
Women as Competent as Men in Their Business?” and t 
question, “Are We Overplaying the Cold War?” 

Quite often, a discussion of one subject will lead to anothe 
On our recent anniversary broadcast, reference was ma 
to overpopulation as a cause of war. So many of our listene 
have written to express disagreement with the view s 
forth in the broadcast that early in the fall we will schedu 
a Town Meeting on the subject, “Is Overpopulation a Maj 
Cause of War?” How do you feel about these issues? 

Next week, your Town Meeting will originate in Studi 
6A in Radio City. The subject will be, “What Are the Re 
Issues in the 1950 Congressional Elections?” So plan to 
with us next week and every week at the sound of t 
Crier’s bell. 
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